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The ‘South ‘Mitican Outlook. 


The Christian Faith is not “ a. religion fs 


other religions. ee | should hesitate to call it a reli- 
gion. at all... 
has a claim. upon the totality. of man’s life that no 
other religion has. It breaks, down the barrier 


between the ‘ religious ’’ and the ‘ secular. eer fit 


a way it is the most secular of all religions, taking, 
man’s every-day life as seriously. as his prayers and. 


the public. wogehup, of the. Church. 
Dr. Emil Brunner. 


* ee a * 


A long awaited word. 


The Prime Minister has spoken again on the subject of 


the incorporation of the High Commission Territories, 


indicating that he proposes to resume negotiations. with the 


British Government in continuation of those carried on by. 


the late General Hertzog and interrupted. in 1939, His 
statement inevitably prompted a question on the subject. 


in the House of Commons, and i it was in reply to this that, 


(as announced by the S. African Bro adcasting Corporation), 


the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Affairs used the 


word so long desired by the people. of the Territories, but 
‘His prede- 


for which they. have hitherto listened i in vain. 
cessors have. never been willing to ‘say more ‘than that the 


British Government - would . certainly not transfer | the , 
Territories before the inhabitants had been consulted, and _ 


this was altogether too indefinite for their liking. What 


consultation might mean as well as how it was to be carried. 
But the latest official answer 


out, was anybody’s guess. 


It is something. greater than that. It 


carries the matter a ‘good dex farther,. for it states that’ 
there can be no question of handing them over to. the 
Union without their consent. This dispels. the vagueness. 
which has caused so much anxiety. ‘Moreover, it is an 
entirely unexceptionable statement in view of the. eminent- 
ly sensible attitude adopted twenty five years ago by 
General Hertzog_ when he said on behalf, of the Union, 
os We are not prepared to incorporate into the Union any 
territory unless the inhabitants of the territory are prepared 


to come in.”’ ae 4 a er Tee 
Pi te ie 


A Professor of History. visits South Africa. 
Professor Fred Alexander, of the University of Western 
Australia, has revealed himself as a shrewd and sympathe- 
tic critic of the racial. situation as he has observed it in. 
South Africa, during a stay of four and a half months. 
His broadcast. talks and newspaper articles have been, 
detached and stimulating, and we are in his debt. ‘It will 
be well for us to note the reactions of a trained mind which 
has observed widely and has endeavoured to avoid j jumping 
to conclusions. Our concern. about African housing in the 
towns, which is perhaps in danger of being somewhat 
paralysed by cepa should be stimulated by his consider- 
ed view that “ the record of work done at a time of great 
difficulty in the post-war building industry . . deserves. 
greater attention than is normally given to it eae inside 
or outside the Union.” In spite of a good deal of un- 
necessary confusion we have the right to believe that we. 
can get through if the pressure is maintained. Nor can we 
afford to write off as superficial his strong impression that 
“the Non- -European now rarely . discriminates between 
different sections of the. white population whom he de- 
nounces,” and that “the. doctrine now. being preached 
would seem to be one of the development, of an. African’ 
national State in South Africa (in which the European 
may perhaps continue to hold some place) not of the 
economic advancement of the Non-European within the. 
existing economic and social structure of the Union.” It 
can, only, be described as disquieting that he has discerned 
an uneasiness Amouating to defeatism amongst many of 
our Europeans which ‘‘ has taken the form of speculation 
as to which country would offer the most acceptable refuge | 
or .the. greatest opportunity. should things, become too . 
difficult.in the Union.” This group is not by. any means. 
exclusively English ; there are many Afrikaners in it. Not. 
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the least interesting is his conviction that in spite of the 
fact that politics rather than economics dominate the 
scene amongst us “‘ the investigator finds economic forces 
at work to an extent which suggests that they may at any 
time break through and produce major changes, political 
as well as social—if, indeed, they are not already doing 
so.” He found signs of this in the changed character of 
our urban population, in the “ disturbing influence of 
speculation ’’ on the Afrikaner farmer, in the prevailing 
tenseness in many of the trade unions between racial pres- 
sures and loyalty to union principles, and, perhaps most 
significant of all, in the changing attitude of many Euro- 
pean workers towards Non-Europeans because they are 
*“coming to feel that their own security and economic 
advancement are bound up with security and improved 
wage and living standards for Non-European workers.” 
* * * * 

What another Professor of History thinks. 

A few months ago we made reference to the fact that 
Professor W. M. Macmillan, formerly of the Witwaters- 
rand University, has been back amongst us after an absence 
of many years. In an address to the Royal African and 
Royal Empire Societies some weeks after his return to 
England he summarised some of his impressions which 
had had time to mature. On the general charge of delib- 
erate oppression of the Non-European, so common in 
some quarters, he found South Africa not guilty, but he 
criticised very severely her general muddle-headedness 
and slowness to appreciate what is happening and what it 
portends for the near future. ‘‘ Many South Africans ”’ 
he said, ‘‘ have been too engrossed in their novel prosperity 
or perhaps in getting on with the war to see clearly what 
has been happening.’’ Consequently, while he found 
much that was reassuring in the evidence of African 
progress, he saw cause for serious anxiety in the develop- 
ment of sinister trends and attitudes which this neglect 
had encouraged. ‘“‘ The present trend of policy ’’ in his 
opinion, “is essentially South African and will not be 
reversed until the people of all races take fresh stock of the 
just resentment of a growingly enlightened people. South 
Africans will continue to frame their policies in ignorance 
or in defiance of African opinion at their own peril, and 
perhaps at that of the rest of us.”” 

* o* * * 
‘* This people.....” 

Some strange things are said in parliament from time to 
time, and not only by ordinary members whose occasional 
irresponsibilities are, perhaps, less serious than would be 
those of a Minister of the Crown. As a rule they need not 
be taken seriously, but more disquieting than most were 
some of the obster dicta of the Minister of Health in the 
recent discussion of proposed amendments to the Nursing 
Act. The South African Nursing Council had disagreed 
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with the intention of the Government without consultation 
to debar Non-Europeans from serving on the Council. 
But Dr. Stals could not bring himself to be deflected from 
his purpose by this. ‘‘ There are certain principles’”’ he is 
reported to have said, “‘ so fundamental that they cannot be 
left to the opinion of the masses.’’ And he added—almost, 
it seemed, with a vinaigrette to his nose—‘‘ Reformation 
is not born in the minds of the masses.’’ Is not this a very 
surprising philosophy to get from such a source? Demo- 
cratically-minded folk will certainly regard it as a very 
dangerous one, for it implies that public opinion does not 
really matter very much, and that the more fundamental 
the issue, the less the attention that need be paid to it. 
For the people in charge always know best. Well, the 
ancestors of our cabinet ministers, whether Dutch or 
Huguenot, held stoutly to a very different view at no small 
cost to themselves. 
* * * * 

African Students’ Welfare in Britain. 

There has been a rapid increase in the number of African 
students in British universities and colleges in recent 
years. In 1949 it was something like 1,500, while the 
figure given for this year is 3,000. Obviously their pres- 
ence there creates a very considerable problem, and, no 
less, a great opportunity. Twenty-five years ago, when 
the large majority of these students hailed from West 
Africa, a West African Students’ Union was formed to 
serve their interests, and this organisation, while clinging 
to its narrower name, has come to concern itself with the 
well-being of students from all parts of the continent. 
Some years ago the late Dean of Westminster, (Bishop 
Paul de Labilliére,) who had worked for some years at the 
Cape in the earlier days of his ministry, established a Fund 
in support of this very necessary work, and this is being 
carried on under the leadership of his successor, Dr. Alan 
C. Don. With substantial assistance from this Fund the 
Union has secured suitable quarters on the Chelsea Em- 
bankment, providing the necessary club rooms, restaurant, 
chapel, and: bedrooms for twenty-seven students. .At the: 
express wish of the Africans a: European warden, with 
African experience behind him, lives on the premises with 
his wife. In this very pleasant place Africans from all 
parts of the continent are made really welcome and the 
success achieved is pointing the way to similar develop-: 
ments in other centres where Africans are studying in any 
numbers. The fact that a donation has been received for 
the Fund from an Outlook reader in Eastern Pondoland 
has resulted in a progress report of this excellent effort 
being sent to us, with the additional information that in 
view of the urgent need for expanding the work, clearing 
off the mortgage and providing the services of a chaplain, 


the appeal continues vigorously. 
* * ** * 
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‘* As poor, yet making many rich.”’ | ri 

Miss Jessie Murray, granddaughter of the Andrew 
Murray who came from Scotland in 1822 to be minister of 
the Dutch Reformed Church at Graaff Reinet, and niece 
of his more famous son and namesake, Dr. Andrew Murray, 
died at Saulspoort mission-station recently in her seventy- 
seventh year after a long life of devoted service to the 
Missionary cause. Throughout her years in Nyasaland, 
at the Stofberg Memorial School in the O.F.S. and at 
Morgenster in Southern Rhodesia she was ever the zealous, 
loving and resourceful seeker of the eternal welfare of all 
whom she taught. Her deep personal interest in her 
students showed itself in numberless acts of helpfulness 
and sacrifice.on their behalf. Long after she had ceased 
to be able to fill a regular post in the field she continued to 
be active up to the limit of her powers and resources in 
keeping touch with many whom she had taught and in 
doing all she could for the two chief interests of her later 
years—the work at Saulspoort and the French -Protestant 
Mission in Basutoland. She was on a visit to Saulspoort 
when her call came and her body lies in the little cemetery 
there. .Three Africans who owed much to her spoke in 
gratitude at her graveside of the many ways, great and 
small, in which she had helped them and many others. 
“7 presume”? said one of them, “‘ that Miss Murray will 
not have left much money, but if we look across South 
Africa and see her many pupils, then we see Miss Murray’s 
thousands.”’ 

‘ * * * *% 
The Margaret Wrong Memorial Fund. 

The Margaret Wrong Memorial Fund was opened in 
May 1949 by a group of Miss Wrong’s friends, who wrote 
a letter to The Times in which they offered to act as a 
Committee to receive contributions and organise a Fund 
to be used to encourage the writing of books by African 
authors-by the award of a Margaret Wrong Prize. 

Generous gifts have been received from many parts of 
the world and the Committee wish to thank all who have 
contributed... The time ;has. come when. arrangements 


must be:made to place the money in the hands’of Trustees: 


and hand over to a permanent Committee the responsibi- 
lity for all matters connected with the Prize. Those who 
would still like to contribute are asked to send their gifts to 
the Rev. Michael Davidson, Margaret Wrong Memorial 
Fund, c/o Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 
S.W.1. 

Regulations have been published governing the compe- 
tition for the Margaret Wrong Prize in 1950. The Com- 
mittee wish to make it clear, however, that these refer only 
to 1950. Arrangements for future competitions and 
decisions as to which African or European language shall 
be used, will be made by the a Committee soon 
to be appointed. 
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The Day of Prayer for Students: May 14th. 

The second Sunday in this month is being observed as 
the special day on which earnest prayer is invited, both in 
special gatherings and in the regular services of the 
churches, on behalf of the students in our colleges and the 
scholars in our schools. The leaders of the Students’ 
Christian Association appeal earnestly for the cooperation 
of all denominations in interceding before God that stud- 
ents and scholars may be won to loyalty and active service 
for Him, and that the S.C.A. may become a more worthy 
instrument in His hand to this great end. ‘‘ Let us thank 
God”? they say in their call for the observance of this 
important day in the academic year, ‘‘ for the means of 
grace entrusted to the Church, and let us in that fellowship 
seek the resources of the Holy Spirit, enabling us to triumph 
over apathy and unfaith, and to live and work and witness 
as those sienan though ips live in time, iyi belong to 
eternity.” 

%* a. om * % 
The Christian Council’s Call to Prayer. 

In our February issue we published the text of the 
summons issued by the Christian Council to South Africa 
to give herself to confession and humble waiting upon God 
that His help and guidance for the way ahead may be made 
known and recognised. Sunday, May 21st is the special 
day appointed and the various denominational leaders have 
endorsed the call. We believe that to the discerning eye 
there are signs that God’s word of old, in a time of crisis 
and ‘bewilderment and, for many, of despair—‘“‘ It shall 
come to pass that before they call, I will answer ’’—is as 
true today as then, and that He is offering us beforehand 
the assurance that He will not fail to respond beyond our 
highest hopes if we on our part are faith-full and teachable. 
(We have been asked to state that ministers or leaders who 
may wish for suggestions for making the observance of this day 
effective should apply to the Rev. A. W. Blaxall, P.O. Box 
42, Roodepoort, Transvaal.) 

* * * * 

Basutoland, 1948 

A rather belated official report contains an impres- 
sive record of the activities of an enlightened administra- 
tion. It is asad year when the General Review must open 
with paragraphs on the “ medicine’’ murders, but the 
development in regard to Cooperative Societies, the 
advances in the devolution of authority, in education, in 
land management, in communications, and many other 
directions, contradict the frequently heard assertion that 
it is ‘a neglected country. An item of particular interest is 
that a beginning is to be made this year on a road eastward 
through the mountains into the heart of the Territory. 
This will inevitably be the most marvellous scenic road in 
the sub-continent ; the most costly, too, no doubt, but 
likely to be of enormous benefit in developing the country. 
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_The Dutch Churches call for Root and: bi Bln 
Separation ; 


JNTIL - we  haxe ae us. ie; sets full report, 
‘together with the text of the preparatory papers, and 
the resolutions, it is hardly possible to understand all that 
led to the clear verdict of the congress of the Dutch Re- 
formed Churches on the Native Question last: month. 
But enough has appeared i in the press to indicate that the 
majority findings were in support ‘of total separation be- 
tween White. and Black—social, residential, industrial, 
ecclesiastical and political—cost aia it may. Only along 
this road, the congress decided, will there bea future for 
white civilisation in Africa, or any real justice for. the 
African : it is. evidently impossible, it thought, for. White 
and Black to live together and fulfil the purposes of God 
for them. Whether such an ideal (of total apartheid),can 
actually be achieved does not seem to have detained the 
congress much ; it appears to have been concerned with 
principles .and. resolute to avoid any unworthy truckling 
with expediency. It. has. been described as having been 

“ ruthlessly. idealistic.” It has... called for prodigious 
sacrifices. on the, part of. the Europeans and,.as a sort. of 
token of sincerity, perhaps, it has accepted the Church’s 
share i in this, in-spite of some opposition, by recommending 
the surrender of its Native schools to the entire control of 
the State, With a naivety which some might term. pathetic 
it revealed the. belief that African tribalism—dead i in the 
urban. communities. and dying in the reserves—can. be 
revivified, and also in the assumption that to decide what 
the future of the African shall be is fully within the power 
of the European. When it came up against the hurdle of 
how. the “ whole. hog ’” policy. of.separation, with a tangle 
of conflicting i interests to. be unsnarled and a superhuman 
national willingness. for sacrifice to be generated, is to 
be put into effect, it appears to have halted and called for a 
Government commission to work things out: 

While criticism is inevitable, (and probably welcome), 
it is clear thatthe congress was well conceived and admir- 
ably. carried out. -.It must have. been .a most. valuable 
educational experience for all concerned,.and true education 
in this field.is something that we all need, from. kinder- 
garten to. the other end of it—which is never likely to be 
reached. That the implications of the policy of total 
separation have been. faced and in some measure defined 
by so large and weighty a group of churchmen is great gain, 


and, while many earnest-minded folk may feel only intense: 


bewilderment. that. two very representative conferences of 
Christian leaders, held within twelve months of each other, 


have reached radically. conflicting conclusions, it is never-' 
theless of value that they have.-been held and that, the: 
apparently irreconcilable views. have been defined, . We: 


ag - 


hope that the Asie hext fein > will not ve resin delayed, 
but that the leaders of both conferences will be able to get 
together in-a spirit of sincere »brotherliness, to pray. to- 
gether, and together to seek in humility and faith to learn 
the mind of God.. Is it unreasonable to think that, if this 
cannot be done, the organised. Church as a whole will have 
forfeited any right to be listened.to on the matter ? : 
SOME OF THE. RESOLUTIONS 

(Until the full text of the resolutions is made public it is 
not possible to reproduce them, but summaries of some _ 
have appeared in-the press~and we record: the more 
important of them). : wd 
. For the application of a policy. “ye debardien dingitaniall 
and racial development in the. Union it is essential that all 
African. labour. should be , systematically, and. gradually 
superseded by European labour in all: European industry, 
including farming. ‘The Native should be moved into an 
industrial.system still.to be established in the reserves—a 
system of scientific farming and selected industry. (It 
was expressly explained that it was not intended that by 
means of apartheid the Native should continue to eke out a 
primitive existence in the reserves). ~ 10 

In-his own territory every possible facility foh ye tates 
ment should be made available so that there would-be a 
synthesis between the old conservative Bantu culture and 
the necessary western elements, in order that'a new social 
system should be developed. 

Stringent measures will have to be adopted to combat 
the evil of Communism which have become apparcat! in 
the Native areas. . tinh : 

Because apartheid i is the declared policy of the Gendcas 
ment, and because the | congress is. convinced that there are 
basic. principles in God’s Word which support it, it is 
agreed that separate churches and schools are .in: the 
interests of the Natives, while the maif purpose of the 
Churcli? rernains ‘the dissemination of God’s Word, 2” 

Universities should be aia for the obsess and Sothe 
tribes in their.own areas: 

The reserves should be converted into real ‘bibeeliaala 
for the Africans where a healthy family and social life can 
be redeveloped. 

The Native should be granted the opportunity to govern 
himself as far as possible. in his own affairs in his. own 
reserve. Sy 

Earnest attention should be given to the expansion: nok 
health services for Africans.. A Native university should 
eventually be ‘established to train staff for Non-European 
medical. and health: services, . Facilities of some kind for 
this training should be provided without delay. 
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»» The “conference: stated: that “no Native’: ‘representatives 
had been present at-its discussions because’it felt that a 
clear policy was:essential before mutual.talks could profit- 
. ably be held. «It hoped that a congress similar to that of 
1923, when. Natives were — seme ‘be held” in = 
future... . 
-THE- ‘PRIME. MINISTER’ Ss: VIEWS: 

ar: Malan referred to the congress a few Lane after it 
closed in the course of a debate in Parliament.’ Some 
extracts from his remarks, as summarised in the Star, will 
serve to indicate his reactions: ib =enchot Fae: Serf 

““ Apartheid had been’ Sabla at a recent congress ‘in 
iaseridiieeitk, where the principle was laid down that it 
should mean total territorial ‘separation: | 
.“ The Bloemfontein congress had been a valuable one, 
as it had represented authorities, not only on members of 
the European race, but alsoon Non-Europeans. Delegates 
there had been authorities on missionary work among: the 
Non-Europeans, and they knew the Non-Europeans better 
than three-quarters of the aomibers! of the House would 
ever know them. 
» “That congress had held that the interests of the differ- 
ent races, particularly of races differing in culture and 
colour, could best be served by apartheid. : 
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«Te was not considered, “however, that ‘total territorial 
separation was a practical policy. It was an ideal but’ it 
was-not'the policy of the Nationalist ‘Party? 
- “He had always stated clearly that total territorial 
apartheid was’ impracticable in present circumstances in 
South Africa, where the whole ‘economic structure was 
based to a great extent on Native labour. © 
».“ The Nationalists held that, in European areas, Natives 
aiid Europeans must continue to live together for a time. 
The first aim of the Government’s poli¢y was to see that 
the flow of Natives from théir tribal’ areas: to. “European 
areas was checked and; if possible, stopped, Without harm* 
ing the-dernand for labour in the European: areas. - 
‘That’ was the policy of the Government. It-was not 
in: i cointlior with the -firial aitn laid'-dowm by the’ Church 
congress in» Bloemfontein. The” Government | would 
further the aim of the Church, but there was a great em Al 
work to do-before that aim could be achieved. - 
. “The Government also ‘aimed’ at. returning: as many 
Natives as possible from the European areas to their tribal 
homes. To do. this, however, a great increase in thé 
Native areas would be ‘necessary and, to prevent ‘serious 
see 5 much 1 more ‘and must t be provided” for” ‘the 
besite® <3 a 


Graduation: Ceremony at Fort Hare 
“Address by the. Vice-Chancellor, Bs. an J..van Rhyn “ hee! 


MEP Principal and Staff of the Fort Hare. ‘College, ‘grad- 
“ ~uands,. ‘students, ladies. and— gentlemen, ‘Tam 
extremely pléased and: feel “honoured ‘that. circumstances 
have ‘permitted me this’ ‘time to’ ‘attend your graduation 
ceremony and personally to ‘confer the’ degrees. obtained. 
As your Vice-Chancellor I should Have beén here two years 
ago, but was prevented from coming here to. perform a duty 
which i is regarded by me not.as a task but as a pleasure. 
Allow me first of all to congratulate all those students 
who are, obtaining their degrees today. 
an ‘academic degree of the University of South Africa.is no 
mean achievernent. It is an achievement of which anyone 
can, be justly proud, and if the conditions under which 
many of you have started your academic careers are taken 
into’ account and the. adverse circumstances with which 
many of you had to cope during your long period of study 
are remembered, my congratulations are doubly earned. 
To have a University degree conferred on one is certain- 
ly a coveted privilege, it is a privilege enjoyed only by a few. 
It must however be remembered that privileges also bring 
responsibilities. Those of, you who are enjoying. the 
privilege today of obtaining your. degrees, after many years 
of hard work, have heavy responsibilities towards yourself, 
tow ards the communities you are going t to serve, and above 


all towards the race to which you belong. — “Many eyes will 


To have gained 


be fixed ¢ on you and much. ‘vill be expected aa you.. Nop 
have, enjoyed. privileges: from. which, millions. of your own 
race are debarred and. you . will have: to prove. to. the. world 
that a university education i is. something worth: having and 
that thet training you: haye undergone z at.F ‘ort. Hare has given 
you something which: the ordinary man or: woman does not 
possess, In simple words, you: will have to show leadership 
wherever you are and, wherever you go. 

We are living in a fast changing world, a world full of 
problems and difficulties. Every race is looking up to its 
respective leaders for guidance and inspiration. We. in 
South Africa are moving through troublous and difficult 
times, more so perhaps than any other country in the 
world. We are faced not only with our.economic prob- 
lems but have inter-racial difficulties. which only the best 
leaders and wisest statesmen can solve. Wise leadership 
is therefore essential at this difficult. period. of our develop- 
ment, and I am one of those who. look up to. our universi- 
ties to produce those leaders. - Your. nation therefore 
needs. you, South Africa needs you. we take it for granted 
that the majority of you who have attained | high: standard 
of intellectual development. are. desirous of. leading “your 
people up. the steep path of prosperity. and. .well being. 
You will therefore bear, with me when, a say, a few, words 
about leadership: 
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First of all, the true leader must be a person who stands 
with both his feet planted on his own native soil. He must 
understand his people, sympathise with their aspirations 
and be one of them. To understand what I mean by true 
leadership the step taken by one of the greatest national 
leaders history has ever known, can be quoted here as an 
example ; I am referring to the Biblical figure Moses. You 
all know Moses was treated as a prince at the luxurious 
court of Pharaoh: He saw from there the trials and tribu- 
lations of his sorely tried and chastised people. In order 
to save and lead them he could have argued that it would 
be in the interests of his race if he remained in the palace: 
He could use his influence with his foster-mother, with the 
government, with those who had influence with the rulers 
of the country and, lastly, with the king to get favours 
bestowed on the Jews. On the contrary, if he left the 
palace, he would be shorn of all his power and influence 
and would therefore be unable to achieve anything. What 
is more he would have incurred the hatred of the king 
and the opposition of the ruling classes. Notwithstanding 
all the disabilities which would certainly have resulted 
from his leaving the palace, he decided to say farewell to 
all the luxury and influence which he enjoyed at court and 
to share the trials and tribulations of his oppressed people. 
I wonder sometimes what would have happened should 
Moses have decided to look after his own interests at court 
and while remaining there try to lead his people. 

Is it not a fact that we who want to be leaders are some- 
times so busy gazing at the star of our own aspirations that 
we forget to look down on the needs of the masses which 
are of our own flesh and blood? History has proved time 
and again that the true leader can only lead his own people 
if he remains one of them and remains in close contact 
with their economic and spiritual needs. The true leader 
must above all things exercise boundless patience. 

In this modern world of hurry and scurry wheré the 
aeroplane, the express train and motor car are playing’such 
an important part and where spéed is becoming one of the 
main factors of our civilization, we are apt to become 
impatient. We want to reap our rewards at once. We 
want to sow today and reap tomorrow. If those we wish 
to lead react slowly to our advice and guidance we are apt 
to become impatient and regard all our efforts as fruitless. 
Let us remember that Rome was not built in a day. “ In a 
nation’s life even a century is a short span. The motto 
should be to try and try again like the spider of old who 
tried nine times to reach the top of the wall and every 
time came down with a fall but the tenth time reached the 
top. Although we can readily profit by the experience of 
other nations, the fact remains that every race, which wishes 
to develop and reach its ultimate goal, is forced to climb 
the steep ascent itself. Every coming generation should 
build step by step on what the previous generation has 
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achieved: Every nation should do its own nation-building 
in its own peculiar and traditional way, and those leaders 
or would-be leaders who do not recognise this fundamental 
truth, cannot lead their nation out of the wilderness. All 
this takes a long time and those of us who wish to lead and 
not drive should remember that patience is one of those 
outstanding virtues which must ‘constantly be exercised. 
There is an old Bantu saying which reads: ‘‘ He who 
exercises undue haste gets a goat, but he who leads warily 
and carefully gets a cow.” 

But patience and understanding is not enough. Charac- 
ter is one of those virtues which a leader must possess. 
History tells us that men with no learning became great 
and outstanding leaders. 

In America there is the saying ‘‘ From log cabin to the 
White House.’’ Character, to my mind, is a stronger 
attribute than learning. Learning without character 
might even become a danger but learning combined with a 
strong and clean character is a force in our modern world 
which no outside power can stop. He who wishes to lead 
his people should be endowed with, and further develop, a 
strong character and strength of will which could be an 
inspiration to those who follow. Let it never be said of 
any of you on whom a degree is being conferred today : 
What is the good of a university degree and all the work 
and expense it entails when a university graduate does this 
or that sort of thing? Exemplary living and strong moral 
principles should be your strength and your guide. 

Remember also that real education is progressive. It 
never stops. He who wants to lead should keep abreast 
of the times and be a student all his life. Do not forget 
you have only been taught at Fort Hare how to study. As 
time moves on so you will have to acquire more and more 
knowledge, for knowledge is power. If you want to be a 
successful leader and guide of your people you must have 
an unshakable faith in yourself and your cause. You can- 
not inspire others for a cause if you yourself are not quite 
certain of your cause. Be true to the faith that is in you 
and you can be sare that others will follow you. It is very 
easy to be true to your faith ahd your principles when big 
things are at stake ; it is however not always so easy when it 
concerns the smaller things in life. And it is here that the 
main test lies. If you want to solicit the respect and regard 
of your community, you must be faithful in the smaller 
things that make up your everyday life. 

I could name many more characteristics which usually 
accompany true leadership, I think however that I have 
said enough to show that the responsibilities of the true 
leader are heavy. 

When I talk of leadership I do not mean to insinuate that 
only outstanding personalities should assume the respon- 
sibility of leadership. All of us could do something in our 
own little circles where we. are placed. Many of you are 
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going out as teachers. You can do a good deal for the 
community where you are going to reside. Economically 
and spiritually you can do a tremendous lot to guide your 
people in the right direction. Your people possess a 
culture which should be developed and nursed. If you 
teach your people to save and conserve the mother earth 
which gives food and life to us all, you are doing a great 
service to South Africa. There are so many channels 
through which you can lead your people that there is 
enough to do for those who are desirous of uplifting their 
community. Your exemplary living, your integrity and 
honesty of purpose should be such that everyone who 
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comes in contact with you should feel proud of you as a 
person who has received a university education. 

It is not always those who enjoy the limelight who do 
the most fortheir people. Thereare teachers and ministers 
of religion, of whom the outside world hardly ever hears 
and still they are giants in their own circles. . 

I can also exclaim with a great leader of the past: “So 
much to do, so little done ’’ and wish you every success in 
your future careers. May you be an asset to your race 
and a credit to this famous institution which has already 
done so much for Native Education. 


Games—A Comparison 


F the proverbs of widely scattered nations lead us to 

realize the one-ness of the experiences of mankind 
underlying the outward differences of race and surround- 
ings, may not the games they share in common also bring 
home to us this truth ? Children will play the world over 
and elaborate toys are not necessary for their happiness. 
String, pebbles, grass seeds and small fruit will keep them 
happy and out of mischief for hours. There are of course 
“grown up’’ games. An exhaustive study of world 
games might fill a large volume and-require considerable 
research, but before our very eyes are enough examples to 
illustrate our theme. 

For instance, chess, which has its ardent players all over 
Europe and America, has. been played in the East for 
centuries. In  rajahs’ palaces in Northern — India 
courtyards are paved with black and white marble slabs 
and while rajah and courtiers sat on the balconies above, 
perhaps directing the moves, the pintes would be repre- 
sented by palace slaves. Our word ‘‘ pawn”’ is the In- 
dian word “‘ peon’’ or messenger. 

The game of pachisi (Anglicé, ‘‘ patcheesi’’) would be 
in the same category. It came to England once as a 
children’s game but seems to have faded out. The 
ypachisi board is. set out in coloured squares. sewn with 
pieces of cloth; It is not.square like a chess board, but 
radiating like four spokes of a wheel from a centre. The 
children’s English game of racing with little tin horses is 
similarly made. | The pieces must travel from right to 
left (i.e. contrary to the sun). The game is usually played 
with six cowrie shells for dice, which count according as 
the apertures fall uppermost or not. The highest throw 
is twenty five, hence it is termed pachisi, from pachis, 
which is Hindustani for twenty-five. _Draughts has its 
counterpart in the game of Moghal-patham. Sixteen 
cowries or pebbles are used for men. Perhaps cowries 
were employed more frequently in by-gone times when 
they were used as currency, eighty or a hundred peing 
equal to one pice, i.e. a halfpenny. . 


African children have many throwing games. It seems 
that only girls play mathakisena. Little holes are dug in 
the ground and filled with the stones of the nkanye fruit. 
A girl throws up a ball, perhaps a round sala fruit, and 
before it falls she must snatch up the little stones and 
return them all except one. She must catch the ball in 
her hand. If it falls it is taboo and she has lost her turn, 
but she can rejoin if she catches the ball two or three 
times on the back of her hand before catching it again in 
her palm. 

This is similar to a girl’s game in England called “ Jacks.” 
Squares are drawn on any flat ground, perhaps in the school 
play-ground, with chalk. A ball is thrown up, and before 
it can be caught the player must pick up and put down, 
according to rule, little cubes of stone sii for the 
purpose. 

When Indian servants are at leisure little rows of holes 
can be seen near their go-downs and pebbles deftly hand- 
led. Possibly it is a betting game. . 

Boys sing to the transport oxen when the wagon comes 
along. Girls address incantations to a large grey lizard 
which can turn its head blue. “ Big lizard, big lizard, lift 
up your head,”’ which it does! Or they chant to crabs, 
which are used as a condiment. There are strange crabs 
with only one claw and with brilliant colours, green, 
violet and enamel blue. The children sing ‘‘ Come along 
you animal with eet one claw. Lift it up, lift it up and 
bring it down again ’’—and it does ! 

Indian children play ‘‘ Blind man’s buff”’ and several 
games of marbles, and a game called kabad: very like our 
“French and English.’’ African children have a very 
similar game ; sides are chosen, a stick is planted some 
distance off, and the opponents hop like frogs to try and 
steal it.’ If this game ends in a free fight it is all as more 
exciting. 

- Qur “ Cobbler, cobbler, olead my. shoe ”’ is ole in 
Africa with a stone ora grain of Indian corn passed from 
hand to hand. The players do. not need to sit-in ‘a°cirele 
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on.the floor hiding such:a large thing as ‘a shoe beneath 
them. Indian children would never use a shoe,. for to 
touch such a thing with the hand is. considered very’ bad 
manners. (Tiny. children are taught that if they approach 
the row: of shoes left decorously outside a‘room door by 
guests on entering, they must never touch them). 

‘-Africar boys play a game called *‘ The pig eats the 
‘mealie cob,” in which the Pig boy crawls round the village 
‘gathering gifts for a feast. 

~ Our game of ““ Twirl the trencher ” is played by African 
Piva with a disc of woven grass. “They pick sides’'and 
one boy rolls the disc which the other side must try to 
catch on their sticks before it falls over. 
there is a game of “‘touch’”’ very like our 
lemons.”’ There are frog games like our “‘ leap frog,”’ but 
‘the games in which ‘Africans far surpass us are the string 
games. The string games® of Africa! Our’ children’s 
string game of “‘ Cats’ cradle’? is a very faint imitation of 
the intricate string figures which Professor Haddon of 
Cambridge “has found very widespread ‘throughout the 
world. The patterns are numberless. He has found 
them amongst the Greeks, and from the South Seas to the 
glaciers. He writes that there is nothing like these string 
figures to give you an entry into the confidence of primi- 
tive peoples. Hands and lips and head are called into 
service, and a whole chapter could be’ written about: these 
alone by anyone with the knowledge and dexterity to have 
‘mastered ‘their mazes. ‘“‘ Cats’ cradle”’ is also one name 
for them, the word teaning “ It sways ye — Sa hn 
foot” is another name for them. © 

‘The Muslims in Africa play with kites as they do in 
their mother country, doctoring the Strings with powdered 
glass’ mixed with paste and something glutinous, This 
enables the highest flying kite’ to cut ‘the strings of those 
below it.’ 

Muslim girls behind the Zenana curtain enjoy a game 
called ‘Asking for the daughter.’ One wonders if 
African children thus dramatize the serious business of 
lobola. It is possible that our ‘‘ Here we come gathering 
nuts in May ” has an Eastern origin, for this game of Beti 
Zi mangni is played i in exactly the same way. The chil- 
dren approach and retreat bowing as they sing. ‘When the 
brown jewelled arms are entwined round slender necks, 
the’ brightly coloured saris and tinkling anklets make a 
pretty. picture. — 

The female relations of ie aspiring he eapens are 
supposed to come to the. house, of the, intended bride, and 
represent their case to her mother as most deplorable. 

The girls who act this part sing : 

_‘“We have come, Mother ! 
:. Every hour we have searched,:Mother ! 
Our chuddars are torn, Mother ! « 
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Our shoes are: broken, Mother ! - , 

How old is your daughter, tell-us, Mother ! 1» 
The friends of the girl then mock arse ats _— 
‘You: have not come, 

You have not searched every bout, 

~ Your chuddars are not torn,’ 

‘Your shoes are not broken, 

The age of the daughter is four years, Go ! Mother.” 


This is ‘repeated several times, adding one year to the 
girl’s s'age until she is said to be twelve years old. 

“Then when that age is reached. the relatives mean busi- 
ness and the words change. The man’s relatives come 
with presents and sing : 

“The elder brother has brought the betel-box, 

He has come to ask for the daughter of the house.” 

The girl’s mother replies 

~ “Come, please sit down 

Foolish has my daughter become.” 
-*T will go to a goldsmith it 

I will cause him to make anklets. 

~ Speak truly, O Samdin, 

What does your ‘daughter ask for ? he 

The girl makes the most of her opportunity and asks for 
many things.. 

- Then begins a ‘period. of ane reproaches ; —_—. 

“‘ Your son goes to every house 

Plays with balls 


, : Jumps.the, walls.” 


And to ‘this’ the. ihe: man’s friends: seply by saying ce 
‘Satire and: ridicule follow on 
both ‘sides and the ag ~ ia aes ‘off ath a — 
scrimmage. © 

‘ Another marriage jane is called Mendi is Khee nits is 
little more than a list the things desired as presents, such 
as henna for dyeing the. hands, anklets of various sorts, 
clothes for mother-in-law, brass vessels for oil, antimony 
for the eyes, and jewels. The actions are very pretty and 
graceful, and the-chorus is a simple rhyme about the) 
necessity. sia apne. the rice cooked for the’ ie me of 
betrothal: ! 

To end with, there-is a game with delightfully varied 
names. In England we call it ‘‘ Fox and: geese.”’ : The 
mother goose stands with wings outspread with her 
goslings in a string behind her, defending them from the 
marauding fox, who, alas, catches them one by one begin- 
ning with the last. "The Indian version is called “ Bagh 
bakrai ka khel,”” or the game of ‘‘'The tiger and the goat.” 
The children stand as in Fox and Geese and the child who 
acts the ‘Tiger comes in assuming the role of’a hawker 
selling needles, which after much bargaining the goats buy.. 
The tiget then: demands his pice but these the goats fail:to 
produce, each referring him to his neighbour. - The angry 
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tiger then attempts to seize the last goat and after great. 
The following . ' 
rhymes are repeated over and over again until the whole 


skirmishes catches them one by one. 


flock is devoured. 
“‘ Give me up a ewoute head. 
No, no, take mine instead: 
I will enter this side. ; 
A deep well we'll dig and hide. 
I will enter that side. 
Thorns we'll spread far and wide.”’ 

The African version is interesting and eikcachscaiial 
and is called Ntshengu. A thief comes and the children 
cry out “‘ Alack, mother, protect us, protect us,” while the 
thief tries to catch the last one at the back. The mother 
laments ‘‘ All my children are taken, all will soon be taken 
there behind me.’”’ When finally they are all taken the 
children sit down in a row and cross legs, and to right and 
left dig little holes to represent pots. ‘The*mother passes 
and they allow her to stretch out theirjlegs. She pretends 
to drink water : ‘‘ My child, where did you find this water?” 
They answer “‘-Over there at the spring under the banana 
tree in the cool shade.’ The thief then comes, but they 
will not allow him to stretch out their legs. He ee 
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““Whete did you find this water?’’ and the answer is 
“I drew it in a nasty hole full of frogs and dirt.” 

“Dolls must not be forgotten. Surely girl children the 
world'over have played with them since time began. “Rag 
dolls; clay dolls, china dolls, primitive or sophisticated, 
have been their little bofnbanténsvantl their care, and: our 
African children are ho exceptions. When earthenware 
pots and platters are fashioned’ in the kraals ‘earthenware 
dollies are made too. However crude these may’be, the 
little girls love them, and get-their mothers to fasten them 
on ‘their ‘backs just’ as their'own piecanin brothers. and 
sisters travel on their own magtliers® comfortable: warm 


backs. 


Indian ‘children have a Fofidal fa time marrying their 
dolls. Time is happily consumed over their elaborate 
toilets. ~The secluded mothers enjoy themselves as much 
as the ‘children, for when their ‘slight’ house-keeping’ is 
finished ‘there are long hours to fill in before the menfolk 
return from the outside world for their meals. ~ 

‘One trait the world’s children seem to have'in- common, 
a kind of perkiness. Perhaps they have not yet learned to 
be afraid, for they’are stiil near their mothers and mother 
love spells. protection. ’ ELEANA PEGG." >: 


William Edmund Smt 


BISHOP i 


By Bishop C. J. Ferguson-Davie. z 


.R. Kerr has. kindly sent me a copy of what he has written 

about the late Bishop Smyth and his work at Fort 

Hare. There are a few points which I agit add: sine 
his life apart from his time there. ; 

. He was the son of a clergyman, and a shea roi on. is 
mother’s side of a banker, who in the days of private banks 
had accumulated a certain¢ amount of wealth. This 
meant that he had a religious atmosphere at home and that 
his father was able to send him to Eton and King’s College 
Cambridge. At Cambridge he first took: an honours 


degree, B:A., in 1880 in the*classical tripos, and in’ 1882: 


got a first class in the theological tripos, winning at. least 
one University prize. -As he felt the call to become a 
medical missionary he took ‘the degree of M.B. in 1888. 
While working for that he first held a Curacy in Cambridge, 
having been ordained in 1882, and then in the famous 
slum parish of St. Peter’s, London Docks. 

In 1889 he went to Zululand under Bishop Carter and 
for three years was Missionary and Theological Tutor at 
Isandhlwana. Then at the age of thirty-five he was con- 
secrated Bishop of Lebombo to be the founder of that 
Anglican Missionary Diocese in Portuguese East Africa. 
Here his work was definitely pioneer work, involving much 
travelling in a tropical climate before there was:-much 


knowledge about: eobpieal aiseased Aah prevtintive measures, 
He also did translation work and-had’a special interest.in 
work, among lepers. ». He held the post of Bishop. of Lebo- 
mbo for ‘nineteen ae aid in = to retire — ill: ; 
health... . 

His next post was Retteil of aroodsadl in wie Cape and 
when he had been five years in charge of that parish Arch- 
bishop Carter appointed him to start the Anglican Hostel 
at Fort Hare: He wisely gave him a free hand without 
any committee, for the financial conditions were such that 
probably any committee would have closed down the work. 
But Bishop Symth, who always lived a very simple life, 
advanced his own money for the needs of the Hostel and 
then regarded what he had spent as a loan to the Church 
which paid interest but was not asked to repay the capital, 
which he underestimated at £800 and which he had spent 
from his own pocket. 

He retired from Fort Hare at the cutie of, 1933 at 
the age of seventy-four, having collected a great part of the 
money needed to build the first portion of Beda Hall: 
But he continued his interest in the Hostel and its inmates 
to the end, and his prayers for the Warden and students 
have-been a continuous source of support to the work—a 
help which we believe is being continued still... 
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GREAT CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN | 
By Alexander Kerr 


WHEN I first met Bishop Smyth in 1920 he had already 

accomplished what for many a man would have been 
‘reckoned his main life-work and had retired, not only from 
his bishopric of Lebombo, but also from the mission which 
he had undertaken in District Six, Cape Town. He was, 
however, born to be a pioneer, an opener of doors for 
others to enter in, and so, at the invitation of the Arch- 
bishop of Cape Town, he had consented to be the first 
Warden of the Anglican Hostel at the new Native College 
of Fort Hare, established four years previously. In that 
year also there came to Fort Hare the Rev. James Pendle- 
bury and the Rev. John Lennox as Wardens of the 
Methodist and Presbyterian Hostels. With the advent of 
these three Wardens the College assumed the shape that 
had been projected by its founders. Each of them had 
held high office in his church. They were entering upon 
an experimental phase of missionary co-operation which 
had no precedent in South Africa, but they soon became a 
band of brothers and before long all fears which may have 
lodged in some hearts about the success of such an experi- 
ment vanished. 

Conditions for all of us were primitive in those days but 
the lecturing staff had recently moved into the first section 
of Stewart Hall and had a prospect of better things to 
come. The Hostels, however, were still ‘“‘ Cloud-capped 
towers.” The Methodist students dwelt in tents, the 
Presbyterians in a pisé-de-terre building now used as a 
farm store, while the Anglicans, then less numerous than 
the others, seeing no immediate prospect of building, 
prepared to move into the bungalow vacated by the 
** College,” which, with sundry additions, was to serve 
them as a hostel for the next fourteen years. 

Into these rather restricted quarters came Bishop 
Smyth and his two sisters, Zora and Ethel. They lived 
in one half of the Bungalow and the students in the other. 
The Bishop’s study was a tiny room in the students’ half, 
between the Common Room and the verandah on which 
they all, Warden and students alike, slept. Every morning 
at six the Bishop walked across the yard to a shower bath, 
and, when later a bathroom was arranged in his own side 
of the house, he still continued to use the shower. Miss 
Zora and Miss Ethel were talented water-colour artists 
and for their studio the Bishop built a wood-and-iron 
room in the garden. This must have been insufferably 
hot in summer and equally cold in winter. It was only 
after their retirement from Fort Hare and when I was 
privileged to visit them in their lovely home in Gloucester- 
shire, inherited from their parents, that I fully appreciated 
the sacrifices that the three Smyths had made in the cause 
of African education. 


The Bishop was a tall and dignified figure, with a beard 
that was already greying when he came to us. He had a 
mild eye which, however, could take on a certain steely 
look that gave warning that, on matters of principle, its 
owner was inflexible. He was what is known as a 
‘high churchman ”’ and so far as I could judge “ very 
high.” But in spite of the High Church tradition in 
which he had been brought up Bishop Smyth loyally 
attended and took his place on the rota of the College 
Sunday Evening Service and like the others followed the 
simple order arranged for it. As I listened to him preach- 
ing to the whole body of students, his only vestments his 
Cambridge University gown and M.B. hood, I seemed 
again and again to be listening to a mediaeval monk pre- 
senting, with a freedom of form not allowed by the services 
of his own denomination, the common faith of the univer- 
sal church. Everything that he touched he did with 
dignity, but there was often an unconventional liberty in 
his ideas and ways that brought freshness and an element 
of surprise into his modes of speech and action. 

I suppose that most people in South Africa would have 
regarded his intromissions with the students of the College 
as unconventional in the extreme. To many of his 
brethren engaged in similar work, they seemed to be so. 
It may be conceded that the atmosphere of comradeship 
which he fostered in the Hostel was at times taken advant- 
age of by those of less fine nature among the students, but 
I firmly believe that his influence on the stronger types 
will last as long as their days. There was little or nothing 
of coercion in any of his dealings with anybody. If his 
opinion or admonition was unregarded, he did not com- 
plain :; but he went his own way. He trusted his fellows, 
including his students, to the limit. I remember on one 
occasion a student had abstracted a cheque form from the 
Bishop’s cheque book which had been left on his open 
roll-top desk,\;which stood in the little study I have 
mentioned between the Common Room and the sleeping 
stoep. En passant, as it were, he had written himself a 
cheque for five pounds and attached what purported to be 
the Bishop’s signature. It was a clumsy effort and was 
immediately detected by the bank teller when the cheque 
was presented at the local bank. The student was handed 
over by the bank manager to the police who charged him 
with “ forging and uttering ’’ and on the day of the trial 
the bishop and I attended at the Court Room. The 
magistrate, as he was bound to do, took a serious view of 
the offence and imposed a fine of twenty pounds,which of 
course the student had no prospect of paying and in de- 
fault must have gone to prison. But when the verdict 
was given, out came the identical cheque-book and a 
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cheque for the fine was written there and then by the 
bishop ! I imagine on this occasion he must have suspect- 
ed that freedom of access had been carried too far, and that 
he in some degree had been contributory to the lad’s 
downfall. But I remember thinking at the time, and on 
reflection still believe, that this was Christianity in action 
at a very high level. J 

Primitive as the conditions were at that time for both 
Warden and students, there was little money available 
from Church sources for improving them. It was fortu- 
nate that the Bishop had private means upon which he 
could draw, and I believe that, during his term of office, he 
provided much of the finance required to equip and run 
the hostel. This benefaction still continues, as the Church 
pays interest on the total amount, so that successive Wardens 
have in this way a fund which they can use for hostel 
purposes. 

Bishop Smyth was also unconventional in his ideas of 
the type of hostel the Church should provide. He him- 
self was not in a hurry and he thought that a building 
erected after the style of some of the ancient foundations 
of England should be planned. They should begin with 
a crypt (“‘ very few buildings in South Africa had sufficient 
cellarage ’’) and be content to allow subsequent generations 
to add the superstructure. © These ideas were not approved 
by the Church authorities and ultimately plans were 
drawn, allowing for future extension indeed, but within 
less time than it took to build Cologne Cathedral, which 
as site often reminded us was over _ ae abuilding. 
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Though this dream hostel is not likely to materialise, it 
falls to be recorded that the present handsome host el owes 
its inception to a donation of £5000 from Miss Smyth. 
The hostel library also which, to start with, was his own, 
and which he was continually adding to, (it contains one of 
the few sets of the Patrologia in South sepia is another 
token of his liberality. 

Unlike his brother Wardens, Bishop Smyth had no 
theological students of his church to coach and he was 
therefore available for occasional College lecturing, 
which he did in a variety of subjects, mainly to Junior 
classes. His wide reading, extensive travel and lively 
interest in all human activity made him a very interesting 
lecturer indeed. On one of his excursions to Palestine 
after retiring from Fort Hare he struck up a friendship 
with an engineer who had made a hobby of collecting 
antiquities and one fruit of this friendship was the dispatch 
of several cases of specimens to the College Museum. 

Much moré might be said regarding the tenure of the 
Beda Hall Wardenship by this remarkable man and 
Christian missionary during the twelve years spent at Fort 
Hare from 1920 to 1932. Much more I hope will be said 
of his Portuguese East African service and of his earlier 
years by those of his own denomination. One hears con- 
tinually of his influence upon men of many diverse races 
and faiths. I personally give thanks to God that I had the 
privilege of his friendship and loyal colleagueship over so 
inany of the early years of the College. 


Sursum Corda 


THE DIVINE PATTERN 
A SERMON PREACHED IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


By Alan Paton 


N° matter where one goes in the world, no matter with 

whom one: speaks, ‘sooner or later’the conversation 
takes a grave direction, and’men and women talk of their 
anxieties and fears. And if they do not, if they throw 
themselves into pleasures and enjoyments, if they eat and 
drink and are merry, these people also are talking, although 
in another language, of anxiety and fear. 

How often do we Christians not ask ourselves what it is 
that we must do? Not one of us would wish to confine 
himself to the practices and disciplines of religion, to feel 
that he was in some way the servant of a great Lord, and 
yet feel powerless to serve Him in the world. 

How often are we not inclined to pity ourselves, and to 
suppose that God has in some sense deserted us? And 
how often do we not suppose, because some climate has 
changed in the world, that we are left to excuse and defend 


our Creator? And how often do we not, with great 
loyalty and little faith, suppose that we must defend Him 
and excuse Him till He returns to resume His Divine 
responsibilities ?. 

But then it is no God that we defend and excuse. We 
are defending and excusing no more than a word in man’s 
language, an idea in man’s mind. We are loyal men, but 
no longer men of faith. And our loyalty may move men 
to pity, but it is only our faith that can move men to believe. 

If God has deserted us, if our Lord and the Holy Spirit 
have failed us, then we are holding on not to a religion, but 
to a social habit. But if God is God, the One and Ever- 
lasting and Most Loving God, then His power and His 
might are in no wise less than they were. ‘And that Power 
and that Might are there, now and for ever, great sources 
of strength and courage on which men may draw, and by 
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drawing on which they may participate in the. Divine Plan 
for the world, os oh oats 

«You know that if a magnet is brought n near to iron 
filings, they will, if they are free to move, arrange them- 
selves immediately in the field of its attraction. They take 
upon themselves a pattern whose unity is clearly to beseen, 
But some may be unable to respond ; there may be rough- 
nesses. and obstructions in the surface on which they lie 
which prevent them from responding to the greater and 
more powerful attraction ; others may be. prevented. by 
those that lie across them, weigh down upon them,, and 
otherwise hinder them ; yet others may contain impurities 
which prevent them from fully responding. 

So indeed with ourselves ; for us also there is a pattern 
late which we: may move under the influence of God’s 
attraction, a pattern whose unity is. dimly. apprehended. by 
us; but whose realisation eludes us. Some of us too may 
be unable to respond because we are prevented by some 
roughness or obstruction in the plane on which we? live 
which, small though it may be, appears to us’ like a moun- 
tain that no faith of ours has.ever been able to move. Some 
of.us.are prevented by others that lie across our path, that 
weigh down upon us, and hinder us; and we ourselves 
prevent others, because we obstruct them and weigh down 
upon them, and hinder them. Some of.us respond: but 
feebly to the great attraction, because our metal is impure, 
and our being is divided. 

If the whole world of men could ee to die pet 
attraction, there would be created that spiritual community 
that we have as yet but dimly apprehended. But it is not 
our duty to despair of this ; our duty is to yield ourselves. 
Then is the Divine pattern seen, dimly or clearly, because ~ 
we have entered into it ; and this seeing of it; whether dim 


or clear, heartens us, so that we give ourselves ever more — 
. Then we in ourturn 


and more freely to God’s attraction. 
make its ultimate realisation more probable because we in 


our turn become more powerful vehicles of the unseen 


forces of this attraction. The stream. begins to flow 
through us more strongly, the field is strengthened about 
us, and we become in our turn a source of help and faith to 
those around us. 

This willingness to trust ourselves to the anitcndl vi 
the. Holy Spirit is not made easier by the present climate 
of the world. The very growth of human knowledge has 
made.it harder. Our knowledge of the physical world has 
advanced by leaps and bounds ; some even believe that it 
has reached the outermost limits of knowledge, that it is 
the study of the terrain won rather than the advancement 
of. boundaries. that will soon occupy us. But whatever 
may be the-truth, this knowledge conduces to wonder 
rather than to worship. We have probed the very inward 
parts.of man, and God Himself is seen by many to be.our 
own. creation of lowly and primitive origins, 


It. is: in 
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some ways astonishing that this increasing knowledge of 
the knowable world has so disturbed our faith in what: has 
always been recognised to be in many ways Unknowable; 
and it could be suggested that we are in.some ways respon 
sible, that we founded our faith on pillars that could not - 
endure, that we took the Infinite and Incomprehensible 
and bound it with too many chains, so that our intellects 
have now. rejected our presumptions. And. because our 
intellects have identified our presumptions: and our chains 
with the One and Everlasting and Most Loving God, we 
have often thrown away all. We-have lost, or partly lost, 
a certain simplicity and humbleness, a certain childlike- 
ness, a. certain purity and innocence, a certain unself- 
conscious willingness to abase ourselves before that which 
is Holy. - ' 

But while the. Creator is in. some aspects of Himself Un- 
knowable, He is in others Knowable. For when we yield 
ourselves to the force of His attraction, and when His plan 
becomes to us faintly discernible, we are conscious, for-all 
our fears and anxieties, that we are part of that Spiritual 
Community ‘which is the servant of His purposes. : But 
He is knowable only to those who go to Him with trust, 
like children. . Was that not said to us by our great Lord 2 
And was not part of His great purpose to teach us that God 
was knowable and that by Him the very hairs-of our heads 
were numbered ? . Was it not part of His great purpose to 
bring to an end.man’s bondage and separation? - - -.-> 
Such. -was the brief, such was the lonely life, i] 
Such was the bondage of:the-earth, such was the misery, - 
Such was the reaching out, that my Lord tore the curtain 

from the skies 
“And in compassion took upon Himself all angry things, the 
y .* scourge;'the thorn, the nail, the utter separation, 
And spoke such words as made me tremble, and bound me 
with these chains. ~ 


Why then I did accept this Miracle, and being what I am 


some lesser miracles ? 

Why then I did accept this Faith, and wep what I am 
some certain Articles?» |! qT Hh 

Why'then I'did accept this Law, and being’ ‘what I arf some 
regulations ? 

Why then I worshipped Him, and sapreeie what I-am knelt 
in some pew 

And heard some organ play and heard some people sing 

And heard some message given by some man, sometimes 
with great distinction, sometimes none, rae 

And heard some sin was preached against, and heard about 
some money that was wanted. aver 

I made this humble access, I too stretched out my hanis 
to take this bread and wine. ey 

Some times I saw Him not, and sometimes steal 

I stayed there on my knees: I saw His feet approaching,’ 

I saw the marks of nails, I did not dare look fully at them, - 
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Iionged.to behold Him; I did not dare to behold Him, ° 

I said in my heart to Him, I.who.in sins and doubts and in 
my grievous separation reach out my hands, 

Reach. out Thy hands and touch me, oh most Holy One. 

It is often said that this is an abandoning of the intellect, 
the coward’s-path. of retreat from insoluble problems. 1 
do not suppose it to be so;.. I believe.it to be a search for 
something-that cannot by its nature be fully accessible to 
the intellect. It is not wholly the journey of the intellect, 


nor is.it wholly the journey of what we call the emotions. 


‘It is the journey of the heart, the soul. By undertaking it, 
and. by, that alone, do.we reconcile-the intellect. with the 
emotions, whose divorcement has been one of the supreme 
events of this lost and. bewildered century. But, no man 
can undertake it who does not enter upon it like a child ; 
no man can undertake it who presumes to bring his learn- 
ing into the presence of God, or who presumes to take 
God's universe in his hand anc nae out its defects with 
condescension. ( ’ sa up 

» You in this country and in America, while y you are-con- 
cerned with the fashioning of a spiritual community within 
your own nations, are also,.by virtue of your power, con- 


cerned with the fashioning of a wider spiritual community _ 
that will embrace all mankind. Therefore you and we ~ 


also observe with sorrow and. fear the massing of. forces 
and ‘weapons... We have seen it all before. : 


greater power, brings us no comfort but fills us with pro- 
found distrust. . Such a situation can be paralysing. One 
feels the urgent need for action but-one. does not know 
what action to take. ; 

There is but one action to take, dite shies is to turn. our- 


selves more obediently into the field of God’s attraction.. 
Nor does it signify passi- 
vity or the sacrifice of personality. ; on the contrary it opens. 


This is not fantasy, itis religion. 


up great new fields .of action, it enables the person to 
participate in great and new activities. ‘The person is not 


merely possessed, he possesses ; he is not ipetely moved, 


he moves ; he does not merely act, he zs: i: 3 

- We in; South Africa are more preoccupied or ouf:own 
tasks. We are far from achieving a spiritual community, 
we are far from yielding ourselves to the Divine attraction. 
The political problems of fashioning a just, multi-racial 
community. overwhelm us by their magnitude. We too, 
when we meet together, sooner or later turn our conversa- 
tion into grave directions, and talk of our anxieties and 
fears.’ 


‘The pcb dadibniliey of the Christian mathe o in ianthi 


Africa-is great and inescapable, of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches, the English-speaking churches, the many 
independent. African churches, All of.us are corrupted 
by history and the prides and fears of race. But it is no 
duty to be lightly undertaken, this task of seeking to find 


- The ranging 
of power against power, and of. greater power against: 
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the will of an. Almighty God for our country ; nor once 
undertaken can it be lightly performed. It may be neces- 
sary for men to, face suffering and death in their attempts 
to perform ‘it. But suffering and death are not in them- 
selves important ; it is not a Christian’duty to: seek suffer- 
ing-and death’; but-it is a Christian duty to be obedient. 
And if men are to be converted, it will not be by the suffer- 
ing and:death of Christians, but.by their apprehension: of 
the great obedience which called these things forth, and by 
their apprehension of the Great Power which is able to. cali 
forth.such great obedience. ' 

If we are Christians, the cna ate our Lord permit of 
no evasions. It is quite.clear that he would condemn any 
kind of society in which some men secure themselves and 
their positions at the expense of others.' It is quite clear: 
that even the: urgent matter of our own.survival doesnot 
permit us to ensure it at the expense of other men. |. The 
urgent desire of survival is deeply implanted in the natural: 
man by God, and-one should understand and respect it. 
But on the Christian is placed a higher duty, which is to be 
evaded only. at the cost of the very faith by which he lives, 
and that duty is to love and to cherish all men. And that 


duty takes precedence over all other duties, and it is to be 
performed i in a spirit of obedience and trust. 


Africa does 
not belong to. white men or to black men} it. belongs: t6é 
God, and there can be no peace in it until His Will is done. 

- What do:we'suppose will heal the world of its ills ?. How 
strange is:our condition! For we-do not believe in bombs,. 
except:to manufacture them. We have no real trust “in: 
power, except to make it greater and greater ; almost as. 
though’ we would make its very magnitude atone for its: 
lack of any other majesty. How: shall we be delivered: 
from this state of fear and superstition ? What intelligent’ 
child:suppéses that might and power will deliver us? Not: 
by might. nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the: Lord. 
And this spirit can only fill, the world and bring to an end: 
this half century of terror and lostness, when men yield: 
themselves to the field of its attraction. This obedience 
is man’s active task, by which he collaborates with the. 
Divine, and strengthens that spiritual community which is. 
the servant. of the Divine purposes. 

Hear our cry, oh-Lord, for we are full of fear; ati 

Take pity on us, oh Lord, on the contemptibility of our’ 
estate. 

Our enemies are all about, the number of them is over 
whelming. 

The roots of the trees rear up in the dark, and but for our 
cries would have constricted us.; ; 

The branches threaten us,-so that we fly to the hills : 

The mountains shut us in, yet when we flee the — 
expose us. 


Oh Lord, we cannot endure it, nor to stand separated from 
Thee. 


ec: 


Give us Thine instructions, and the words that must:be 
spoken, 

Take our fear from us, and make us obedient. 

Then shall strength come out of the weak, and challenges 
out of the fearful, 

Then shall the sword be lifted in the trembling hands, and 

‘the banner be borne by the cravens, 

For who is it leads but the Lord ? Who calls to battle but 
the everlasting God ? 

Let us, when we are anxious and fearful, rejoice in the 
strength and power of our Lord. And let us hasten to ally 
ourselves with Him. For when we are anxious and fearful 
we deepen the anxiety and the fear of the world. And if 
I should be speaking to any who have no faith but who 
wish to have it, then I would say, make every effort to 
know some person or some community who has it, so that 
you yourself may sense the power of this attraction, and 
know that it is no delusion. And do not be afraid.if all 
this can be described in the terms of science, for it happens 
in human beings. and may therefore be observed. But 
He who makes it happen is beyond the reach of any science. 
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And the scientist, if he is to understand God, must do 

what any man must do, he must go into His presence with 

trust and humility. 

O come, let us sing unto the Lord ; let us heartily rejoice 
in the strength of our salvation. 

Let us come before His presence with thanksgiving ; and 
show ourselves glad in Him with psalms. 

For the Lord is a great God, and a great King above all 
Gods. . 

In His hand are all the corners of the earth; and the 
strength of the hills is His also. 

The sea is His and He made it ; and His hands prepared 
the dry land. 

O come let us worship and fall down, and kneel before the 
Lord our Maker. 

For He is the Lord our God, and we are the people of his 
pasture, and the sheep of his hand. 

O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness, let the whole 
earth stand in awe of him. 

For he cometh to judge the earth ; and with righteousness 
to judge the world, and the peoples with His truth. 


New Books 


Booker T. Washington, by Basil Mathews (S.C.M. 

Press, London. 18/-). 

-In 1900 Booker T. Washington, the great Negro educator 
and inter-racial interpreter, wrote his autobiography, Up 
from Slavery. Since then no full, authoritative biography 
has appeared, although Washington died in 1915. Basil 
Mathews seeks to fill the gap with this volume of 350 pages, 
based on first-hand research among the voluminous files 
at Tuskegee and leisurely interviews with unnumbered 
persons who were closely in touch with Booker Washington 
and his work. Thus we have a biography that covers the 
whole of Washington’s life from birth to death, and’ seeks 
also to reveal something of his world-wide influence. «. 

It is a moving story, not least in its personal aspects. 
But it is much more. It might be claimed to be also a 
history of Emancipation and what followed. The ‘“Re- 
construction ’’ period, with its excellent intentions, became 
largely a wreck, because the fact was missed that suddenly 
to remove external control and direction, without develop- 
ing inner discipline and obedience to principles.of justice 
and tolerance, produces chaos and acorrupt new despotism. 
Very early Booker Washington declared: ‘‘ The Negro 
should not be robbed of the vote by unfair means; but 
political agitation alone will not save him, Property, in- 
dustry, skill, economy, intelligence and character must 
stand behind the ballot. Without these, no race, white or 
coloured, can succeed.”’ 

_ The biography is also the story of Booker Washington’s 
struggle for inter-racial cooperation. ‘To some, one of the 


- Washington. 


chief values of the volume will lie in its frank account of 
how Washington’s policy has been bitterly criticised by 
those who favour a more militant attitude. Our author 
states: “‘ He always preferred private influence to public 
declamation. His policy of patient persistence in pressing 
forward to take the next feasible step reflected his belief in 
the inevitability of progress so long as the Negro continued 
to improve his education, increase his economic hold upon 
land and other forms of property, and advance his business 
and professional status. For him politics was in the fullest 
sense the science of the practicable : ‘ let down your bucket 
where you are.’ He believed:in change without a break of 
continuity ; and that this can be achieved by persuasion 
and economic pressure. He was profoundly convinced of 
the fatuity of violence and head-on collision.” Because of» 
thisattitude a number of the younger Negro leaders be- 
came steadily more drastic in criticism of Washington’s 
policy and programme. Mr. Mathews skilfully shows the 
contrast by an extended account of the life and methods of 
W. E. B. DuBois, another notable Negro leader, whose 
views and actions were often at variance with those of 
Many pages are devoted to a valuable 
account of the ‘‘ continuing debate ’’ as to the best methods 
in seeking racial goals. The pros and cons of “‘ modera- 
tion”’ and “extremism” are set out with notable clarity 
and fullness. This section of the book will-be read with 
eager interest by many taking their part in racial affairs in 
Africa to-day. 

This is a book. of first-rate sae orical uietaeeah 
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written and produced, and extremely timely in the light it 
throws on present-day affairs. 
R.H.W.S. 
* * * 
The Valley of the Shadow, by Hanns Lilje (S.C.M. 

Press, London. 7/6). 

Hanns Lilje is now Bishop of Hanover in Germany. 
For long he was shadowed by the Gestapo as he preached 
and lectured in many parts of Germany, and in August, 
1944, he was arrested. He was in the hands of the Gestapo 
in various prisons, was sentenced to death, but was libera- 
ted when the Americans entered Nurnberg inthe Spring of 
1945. ‘The book is an account of his experiences and his 
reflections. It has rightly been described as ‘“‘a most 
moving spiritual document.” : 

Incidentally we are given a most sombre picture of the 
moral condition of the Third Reich and of how it staggered 

to its fall. After the attempt on Hitler’s life in July, 1944, 
“Rommel was given a revolver and a poison capsule ; he 
took the hint and killed himself. Hitler withdrew into a 
long period of retirement. Himmler seemed to be success- 
ful, but his power began to wane. Hitler became a physical 
wreck, partly owing to his way of living ; partly because 
his doctors were slowly poisoning him. Meanwhile the 
war situation was getting worse and the situation inside 
Germany was deteriorating.” 

As foils to this fearsome canvas, we have picture after 
picture of fellow-prisoners who were as heroic as any in 
the long roll of Christian martyrs. “‘ The longer our 
imprisonment lasted, the more evident it became that there 
was another power amongst us. It was much stronger 
than that of the common political resistance : that power 
was the Christian Faith.’ Readers will carry long in 
their memories the portraits of those who gave up all for 
Christ’s sake. 

Hanns Lilje fought with spiritual weapons alone. The 
further he was thrust into the Valley of the Shadow the 
more he entered into life’s deepest truth. Of his own 
experiences, outward and>-spiritual, he writes with the 
utmost simplicity,/but in doing so he gives us most memor- 
able passages. His final summing-up contains this: 
“But he is grateful to his Divine Lord for the precious 
school of trial, which he will never forget ; for he is well 
aware that in peaceful times, no one will ever willingly 
tread the path that leads through such a dark valley. He 
has been allowed to touch that shore which is neither of 
earth nor of heaven but is irradiated by the dawning light 
of eternity more than by the shadow of earthly memories, 
and he knows that all his life long he will never forget how 
life on the threshold of eternity is transformed. Should 
he ever be in danger of forgetting it, the memory of his 
companions wilt help him—with whom he shared this 
experience, the greater number of whom have been called 
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to the other shore by the voice of God, while he himself, at 
God’s command, has returned to life on earth.” 
A book in a thousand. 
R.H.W:5S. 
* * * * 

Booth The Beloved, by J. Evan Smith (Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege. Oxford University Press, Cape Town : 5/6). 
Here we have a delightful account of the personality of 

General William Booth, the founder of the Salvation 

Army, as the latter revealed himself to his last private 

secretary. The book aims at portraying in bold relief, 

with a commingling of humour and pathos, Booth’s out- 
standing qualities of life and character, and this aim is 
notably fulfilled. There is not a dull line, and the impres- 
sion left is that of a man autocratic but human, utterly 
devoted to his Master’s business, tireless, fearless, dream- 
ing dreams and seeing them fulfilled as few men have done. 
The last phase shows the growing public favour in which 
Booth lived, but this is offset by the decay of physical 


power and the onset of blindness. A book of laughter and 
tears. 
R.H.W5S. 
* * * * 


Behold, He Prayeth, by Ernest W. Bacon. (The Stirling 

Tract Enterprise, Stirling, Scotland : 2/9). 

Many aspects of the life of St. Paul have been commented 
on, so rich was that life. In this little book the author 
shows ‘in commendable fashion how large a place prayer 
had in Paul’s labour and letters. 

* %* * % 

Little Books in Afrikaans. 

‘ The Oxford University Press has recently issued a 
series of Afrikaans booklets, called Ons Eie Boekrak, con- 
taining such classics as: Griekse Legendes and Koning 
Arthur en Sy Ridders as well as books on the animal and 
bird life of Africa, written by H. W. D. Longden and 
translated into Afrikaans : Diere en Voéls van Afrika and 
Ingwe die Luipard. 

We welcome very warmly the classics in Afrikaans, as 
retold by Adele Naude. These booklets contain roughly 
from 60 to 75 pages. Because they are small and easy to 
manage, young children in the Primary Standards will 
gladly cope with them, especially (and not only) where 
Afrikaans is the child’s second language. As Supple- 
mentary Readers these books are invaluable, as the Afri- 
kaans is of a good standard, and the handling of the con- 
tents most interesting. Again these books cost only 2/- or 
2/6 each; so that they are within reach of very limited 
school funds, and should certainly be found in every 
primary school library. 

Griekse Legendes contain no less than twelve favourite 
Greek Myths, for example the stories of Jason, Hercules, 
Narcissus, Theseus, Ulysses and many others. 
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Koning Arthur en Sy Ridders in. search of the Holy 
Grail, the story of Tristan and. Isolde, and the death of 
King Arthur are unforgettable classics. now brought within 
easy reach.of.every young Afrikaans-speaking pupil. 
E. van R. 

Christianity and. Marxism, by Mereyn Stockwood, 

\ (S.P.C,. Ky 62. pp2/+)..0 

Here is precisely what thousands mes people are e looking 
for, a compact, lucid and authoritative statement about 
Communism—what it is, how it works, and what the 
Christian alternative to it is. It consists of three lectures. 
given in the University Church at Oxford last year, and 
all three are really first-rate. We are, generally speaking, 
very ill-informed about the godless Communism which 
looms so large today and are consequently: not at: all well: 
equipped to fight it with any effectiveness. Wide circula- 
tion and.study of this little book might well put a different 
complexion on the situation.and prevent the danger from: 


becoming. much more serious than it is as yet in South. 


Africa. 
Christian Alternative, 
Christian Church, to 

. (a) be the means of furthering God’s new order,:, 

(b) step into the arena and take sides,. 

-(c) rally to its ranks the well-wishers. who stand seal 
-(d) adapt its organisation to the present situation, , 
_{e) prove itself the natural champion of social justice. 

Do not merely say “‘ How interesting ! ’’» 


book, study it, talk about ‘it, lend it, katie it t away, 
* * gt ied 


Particularly valuable is the section on ‘‘ The 
” with its five clarion calls to the 


Amaqunube, by.G.5- NManetiedih Z. T: Mbebe (Oxford 
University, Press. 2/-). : 


This is‘a book .of.61 wae consisting, <a lines poems, 


Fhese.are. modelled on the style of the English verse:as 
distinct from the ordinary Xhosa’.26bongo which are symbo- 
lic and: metaphonical. Cf.. Pubusana’s - 
Yintw’ engangeKilisimesi neNibidyala. 
Isinal’ esinamandla siseNgamakuz, - 
-Sisand,, ukufika esiseCumngce. 
_ Kuthe. ni na khedamel’ usapho esthualaants 
.. Bade: baphuthum abathand’ usapho. ny 
In’ Amagunube, lyrics, elegies and nature poems aipaiaads 
Mama does not. lack in imagination. 


spirit of Mqhayi entering the golden gates of-heaven teems 


with imagination. His lyric on .uthando lwethu figures 
amongst his best. Also his Culani zintaka where he pays. 
tribute. to the African leaders Jabavu,: Plaatje, Cubusana 
and Dufe, to the African musicians Caluza,,Moerane, 


Tyamzafe and Masiza, to the African’ poets) Mqhayi,. 


Jolo6e, Vilakazi.and-Dhlomo, is very well done. It is still 
a moot point as to whether African poetry is best expressed’ 
in blank verse or in rhyme; » In the opinion of the reviewer 


. Get this little. 


His: poem onthe. 
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the former answers. better. Cf. the artificiality of the » 
rhyme poem on ubusika, with the free natural style of his — 
elegy on the death of Rev. John Henderson Soga. 

. B.B.M. 


* * * ome 


Also received :— 

From the Tyndale Press, (39 Bedford Te London, — 
W.C.1.) 

The New Testament Basis of Moral Theology, by N 

_F. D. Coggan, (15 pp. 1/6.) . 

An exceedingly valuable and. ceil study of the suhjoall 4 
by the principal of the London College of Divinity, based 
on three fundamental things—the first commandment, the — 
New Testament conception of faith, and the New Testa- 
ment doctrine of love. : 

* * * _* 
The. aaclaala of clay Rott of Jonah, - G. Chez 

Aalders, (30 pp. 2/-). - 

. The professor. of Old Testament studies. in slain Free 
University.of Amsterdam discusses the question, “‘ Did the 
author intend to write history or to compose a parable.?.” 
He holds that. the problem is really aliterary one and on. 
this ground: argues cogently against the idea that it is no — 
more than a didactic story, concluding that-all the efforts: 
made to demonstrate this break. down on careful examina- — 
tion. 
* see re * * 

From the Inter-Varsity Fellowship, (39 Bedford Sanne 

London, ‘W.C.1.) 
The Presentation of the Gospel, by D. iectonn Line 

Jones. (16 pp. 6d.) ; 

A searching: study of the abe os principles and the 
dangers of evangelism, Practical and valuable. 

Effective Witness, (17 pp. 6d.) ~ : 

A challenging pamphlet directed primarily to Christian 
students: but likely to be useful in a wider constituency: 
Some Basic Texts (24 pp. 6d.) van 

A selection of short Bible passages for memorisation, 

““intended to: supply a basic armoury for daily use ’”. in, 
order that Christian witness may be really scriptural. 
Personal Evangelism, by J. R. W. Stott, (36 pp. 2d.) . 
The Next Step, by G. C, Robinson, (23 pp. 2d.) ys 

Two excellent little booklets for the Christian worker. 
and the recent convert respectively. ri 

* ; tina * , * , s 

— the S.P. C. Re Northumberland Avenue. jetall : 
W.C.2., 

It quite slipped my Mind, by John Sidra (61 pp. 2/-). 

Seven talks in an easy, conversational style designed to 
persuade the mildly interested that the Christian Faith has 
a practical value in ordinary life today. They are simple, 
not high-faluting, quiet, not stentorian, and all the more 
effective therefor. fh heise: 


